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MUSIC OF HEINRICH SCHUTZ AVAILABLE TODAY 


1619 Psalms 
/ Sing Unto the Lord 2 New Song. Psalm 98 (Beveridge) SATB,SATB, 20 p., Difficult, G. 
Schirmer. 
,-How Lovely is Thine Own Dwelling Place. Psalm 84 (Reese) SATB,SATB, 47 p., Dif- 
ficult, G. Schirmer. 
Praise the Lord All Ye Nations. Psalm 117 (Williamson) SATB,SATB, 11 p., Difficult, 
: G. Schirmer. 
* Psalm 136 (Drinker) Drinker Library. 
Psalm 150 (Marier) R. King, Easton, Mass. 


Becker Psalms 
Complete (Drinker) Drinker Library. 
4Four Psalms 20, 84, 97, 121 (Boepple) Music Press (Mercury). 
Four Psalms 23, 95, 96, 97 (Leupold) Chantry Press. 
\Three Psalms 24, 67, 47 (Riedel) Schmitt, Hall, & McCreary. 
STen Psalms 6, 12, 22, 23, 66, 84, 97, 100, 117 (Wunderlich) SATB, 14 p., Concordia. 
Three Chorales for Advent 34, 84, 92 (Cozens) SATB, 3 p., Easy, Concordia. 
«Three Chorales for Easter and Ascension 122, 119, 47 (Cozens) SATB, 3 p., Easy, Con- 
cordia. 
} The Lord is Ruler Over All 97 (Lenel) TTBB, 2 p., Easy, Concordia. 


Kleine Geistliche Konzerte (Little Sacred Concerts} 
*The Annunciation I, 6 (Mann) J. Fischer. 
Give Ear, O Lord I, 82 (Boepple) SS, cont. Music Press (Mercury). 
* Great is Our Lord I, 5 Music Press (Mercury). 
Five Sacred Songs I, 1, 2, 3; Hl, 1, 2 (Gore) Concordia. 
Ich Ruf’ Zu Dir I, 21 (Drinker) Drinker Library. 
Two Duets for BB cont. (Drinker) Drinker Library. 
Hodie Christus (Drinker) SSA, Drinker Library. 
O Mighty Lord I, 6, TB, Presser. 
Why Afflict Thyself Il, 29, TT, Presser. 
Five Kleine Geistliche Konzerte (German only) S or T,-18 p., Medium 2, Peters. 
Three Kleine Geistliche Konzerte (German only) Peters. 
+Is God for Us? SATB, Chantry. 
“Who Shall Separate Us? SATB, Chantry. 
* One Thing Have I Desired (Leupold) TB or SA, 6 p., Concordia. 
4The Blood of Jesus Christ (Oberdoerffer) SAB or TIBB, 5 p., Medium, Concordia. 
» Sing, O Ye Saints (Herrmann) SS or SA, 5 p., Medium, Concordia. 


Cantiones Sacrae (Sacred Songs) 

Complete Works of Heinrich Schutz in 2 vol. (Drinker) Drinker Library. 

The Lord’s Prayer XX XVII, Chantry. 
+ Ponder My Words, O Lord IX, X (Stanton) SATB, 7 p., Peters-Henrichsen. 

O Lord, Have Mercy III (Riedel) Schmitt, Hall, & McCreary. 
S Lamb of God XXVI (Riedel) Schmitt, Hall, & McCreary. 

O Sing Ye Unto the Lord XXIX (Beveridge) SATB, 14 p., Difficult, G. Schirmer. 

Come, I Pray Thee XXXI (Geer) SSAA, 11 p., Difficult, G. Schirmer. 

Continued on page 12 
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WHAT MAKES MUSIC SACRED? 


We have lived for the past 350 years in an 
extremely style-conscious era as far as music 
is concerned. It has become a firmly fixed 
habit for us to think of music as divided in 
function, not only by its accustomed use but 
also by its nature. It is as though various 
sorts of music were contained in separate air- 
tight containers. We seem to feel that if the 
elixir from one jar should happen to become 
mixed with a bit of the elixir from another 
jar, the contents would thereby be adulter- 
ated and rendered unfit for use. Thus, there 
is a jar for church music, another for theater 
music, another for dance music, and so on. 

Compounding the problem is the fact that 
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the jars cannot be kept tightly sealed, at least 
in the public mind. And so we find people 
asking why such and such a style, or piece 
of music, isn’t used in church. It is very hard 
sometimes to answer these questions. 

Given this situation which, admittedly, the 
individual church musician cannot fight all 
by himself, we face a rather difficult problem 
in defining what kind of music is admissible 
in the church. What kind of music is sacred? 
In the search for an answer we may explore 
the following possibilities: 


Origin 
Logically, origin could be advanced as the 
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determining factor. We might inquire whether 
a piece of music was originally intended by 
its creator to be “sacred.” But we are forced 
to recognize that not all “sacred” music was 
born in the church. The 13th-century motet 
used frankly secular idioms for the added 
parts. There are Greek elements in the 
Gregorian chant. The German chorale used 
idioms and sometimes whole tunes of secular 
origin. We find, therefore, that origin does 
not provide us with a convincing definition of 
“sacred” because sacred and secular have not 
always been clearly distinguished in the his- 
tory of music. 

Not all ages have been as style-conscious as 
ours. The interchangeability of idiom is very 
apparent as late as Johann Sebastian Bach, 
who even borrowed from his own secular 
works to provide some of the portions of his 
great B Minor Mass. It is to be doubted that 
Germans at the time of the Reformation felt 
the incongruity in the use of secular idioms 
in church which we would feel were a “rock- 
and-roll” tune used in one of our services. 

It is also true that some music which was 
originally written as “sacred” fails somehow 
to convince us that it is really appropriate for 
worship. Sensitive Roman Catholics cringe 
upon hearing the Schubert Ave Maria. Sensi- 
tive Protestants wince at Malotte’s Lord’s 
Prayer. In both cases the music, although in- 
tended by its composers to couch sacred texts, 
breathes an oversophisticated and sensuous air 
which militates against worship. 


Judgment of Musicians 


The judgment of trained musicians might 
also be considered as determining the “sacred” 
quality. According to this criterion, we would 
say that whatever the serious professional 
church musician accepts and promotes as 
sacred music is sacred music. But we face two 
problems. In the first place, by no stretch 
of the imagination can all serious professional 
musicians be said to agree. And, second, 
sacred music is not and should not be only 
that which a restricted group may find wor- 
shipful. 

In all the history of music in the church, 
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from Gregorian chant to the Negro spiritual, 
the best music in the church has always been 
built upon a basic song which was known, 
loved, and understood by all. The judgment 
of trained musicians, while a necessary con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem, will 
not determine the answer absolutely. 


Connotation 


The usual answer to the question “What 
makes music sacred?” is to say simply, “Music 
is sacred by connotation.” This means roughly 
that any music which we consistently hear in 
a religious setting is recognized as “sacred.” 
Connotation certainly exists. It is through 
connotation that Gregorian chant, the chorale, 
the hymn, the motet, the anthem have become 
veritable symbols of the holy things of God. 

But here, too, we have problems. Sacred 
music, like any other kind of music, is subject 
to changes in fashion. Perhaps no better ex- 
ample of this can be found than Bach, against 
whom there was a considerable contemporary 
reaction. You will recall that he was called 
before the church board, which requested him 
to cut down on the length and harmonic 
exuberance of his preludes. The Italian style 
of the Baroque era was looked upon with 
great suspicion in Germany when it was ap- 
plied to the music of the church. The con- 
notation had not yet been established. Today 
we can hardly conceive of music which 
breathes the spirit of sacred things more 
surely and truly than this very music. The 
fashion has changed, and the connotation has 
been established. 

This process also works sometimes in ways 
that are disturbing to those who have the 
welfare of the church’s worship most nearly 
at heart. Notice that the wedding march from 
Lobengrin has become “sacred” for many 
people by the same process. The tawdry 
tunes of the gospel songs have also become 
“sacred” for many people simply by their 
association over a long period of time with 
holy words. 

It is also true that in some cases no amount 
of connotation will help certain kinds of 
music to become sacred. The musical symbol 
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somehow cannot or will not contain the sub- 
stance. Perhaps we would say that the jar is 
too small for its proposed contents. A good 
example of this is the Rev. Geoffrey Beau- 
mont’s “Folk Mass.” 

This is the famous mass which is set almost 
exclusively in a jazz idiom which dates some- 
where from the late ’20’s or early °30’s. A 
careful hearing of this particular attempt at 
freshening the idiom of church music will, I 
think, reveal that the other connotations asso- 
ciated with jazz are entirely too strong to be 
overcome by the sacred words and purpose. 


Capacity to be Sanctified 

We have examined and discarded three 
criteria as being absolute for defining the 
“sacred” in music, but I would not have any- 
one think that these three have nothing at all 
to contribute to the discussion. While origin 
by itself will not determine what is or is not 
sacred, it is also certainly true that thc com- 
poser who purposes to write music for the 
church will produce more sacred music than 
the composer who writes Broadway shows. 
Similarly, the serious church musician, while 
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fallible and limited by his individual experi- 
ences and prejudices, will certainly render 
sounder judgments on his worst days than 
will the corner bartender who “knows what 
he likes.” Connotation is also a powerful and 
beneficent force, even though it does not 
suffice, by itself, to answer the question. 

You will have noted that the three elements 
so far mentioned have all been peripheral to 
the music itself. No one of them has sought 
to penetrate to the nature of the music, 
stripped of its surrounding circumstances. It 
is here, rather than in discussions of origin, 
professional opinion, of connotation that the 
basic answer lies. What is required to render 
music sacred is that the musical symbol itself 
be of such a nature as to make it capable of 
accepting into itself the truths, meanings, and 
emotional values inherent in the contempla- 
tion of God and godly things. It is not neces- 
sary that such music be written in the first 
place with a conscious purpose of creating 
something specifically for the worship of God. 
Rather, the music must contain the capacity 
to be sanctified for sacred use. 

We are in an ultimately indefinable area. 
No rules are possible to determine or predict 
in advance which music will or will not have 
the capacity to be sanctified for sacred use. 
This is why sensitive musicians always have 
been, are, and always will be necessary to the 
worship of the church. Their equipment must 
include a knowledge of the Christian faith, 
a sensitivity to its holiness, a realization of its 
worship needs, the judgment to support the 
good, and the courage to condemn the 
shoddy. 

Beyond blind dependence upon the some- 
times whimsical reactions of an individual 
musician there is something else which pro- 
vides the church with a guide for the judg- 
ment of music fit for its courts. It will be 
found that the “sacred” music which has stood 
the test of time and has proved its capacity to 
symbolize and transmit the Christian message 
effectively is good music even apart from its 
sacred words or sacred connotation. The 
music is worthy apart from the “sacred” label. 
It does not need the label to live as music. 
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The point is this—that music which pro- 
vides an adequate vehicle for religious mean- 
ing is excellent in terms of the art of music. 
Sacred music, then, is any music which by its 
excellence as music proves capable of accept- 
ing religious meaning into its substance and 
of serving as a symbol and transmitter of such 
meaning. 

it is good that this is so. For otherwise we 
would be eternally condemned to using the 
music of the past, music which has already 
been labeled “sacred.” If this were not true, 
no new generation could express itself freshly 
but would always have to refer in its sacred 
music to the idioms developed by bygone 
generations. This certainly would be a for- 
bidding prospect for any Christian musician 
and one which would be completely out of 
harmony with the spirit of a faith which says, 
“Sing unto the Lord a new song,” precisely 
here lies the challenge for the creative Chris- 
tian musician. 

The Christian church needs constantly to 
refresh itself and to couch its message in 
terms which living men can understand. If 
art and music in the church are to be more 


than matters of antiquarian interest, musicians 
must concern themselves with contemporary 
speech in music. From this point of view the 
Rev. Geoffrey Beaumont’s attempt to write 
a mass in jazz idiom is laudable. One can 
say, “At least he tried something.” The fact 
that his experiment is likely to prove unsuc- 
cessful should not blind us to the necessity 
of such experiments. 

Fortunately such experiments are always 
being made. They are being made by hun- 
dreds of individual composers who have taken 
into their own personal techniques the techni- 
ques which are current in the musical world 
of our day. Each of these men individually 
and perhaps not even consciously is bringing 
into the worship of the church the elements 
of twentieth-century musical speech. Only 
time will be able to render the judgment as 
to whether or not this music will some day 
come to be known as “sacred.” The judgment 
of history will be rendered on the basis of 
how well, how truly, and how meaningfully 
the music of this or any other idiom has 
served to symbolize and transmit the Chris- 
tian message and ideal. 
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by ROBERT WETZLER 


One night we had a young visitor at our 
choir rehearsal. We did not have a tape- 
recorder, so one of our high school boys 
helped us out with his equipment. We only 
recorded for about one-third of the rehearsal, 
but he stayed to the end to observe every- 
thing that went on. Afterward he commented, 
“I never knew how much work it is to get a 
choir ready! Everybody in the church should 
come to a practice, and they'd really ap- 
preciate what they hear on Sunday morning!” 

By the time Sunday morning comes, we 
have the music well enough in hand so that 
it sounds free and spontaneous. The congre- 
gation is likely to forget that, when the 
finished product gets to them, all the shavings 
have been left in the workshop. So, although 
it sounds “easy,” it is not. And the paradox 
is that if it sounds “hard,” it is probably be- 
cause rehearsals were too easy. 

But directing is only a part of the picture. 
To have a smooth-running organization, there 
are many practical things to be concerned 
about. And if one spends too much effort on 
the practical details, the music will suffer. 
This article is concerned about some of these 
practical things which must be conquered 
for smooth operation, and to allow the direc- 
tor to think about the music. 

I think it was Andrew Carnegie who said 
that the most efficient way to get a job done 
is to give it to a lazy man, and he will find 
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the easiest way. I don’t consider myself lazy, 
but I do have a limit to my time, so by neces- 
sity I search for the easiest way to get things 
done. The following is my method. Maybe 
you have a better way. 


Planning the Music Schedule 

Any choir director worth his salt will plan 
ahead for music throughout the year. Sum- 
mer is a good time for scrounging around in 
search of new releases and old ones that have 
been missed. My choir takes a vacation dur- 
ing July and August, so there is time for 
standing back and getting a renewed perspec- 
tive on things—for getting release from in- 
volvement, which only God doesn’t need. 

There is time for attending clinics, work- 
shops, choral schools, and just browsing. 
Sometime in August I make a calendar for the 
next year (September through June). This 
involves studying the Scripture lessons so that 
the music fits the theme of the day. This 
schedule is not meant to be rigid. If I wish 
to change my mind during the year, I’m free 
to do so. I may discover I’ve included more 
new music than my choir can handle. Gen- 
erally I try for one new work a month— 
more, if the music is not difficult. 

Part of this planning is to know the music 
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(of course!), and plan for rehearsing well in 
advance of the Sunday when the anthem is 
to be done. Eight weeks, at least. Sometimes 
even eight weeks is not enough for difficult 
works. Also, continual review of the worship 
service ought to be a part of each practice 
session. I begin by going over the hymns for 
Sunday. This gives me something concrete to 
do so I can start right on time. Then we 
review parts of the service. Next, we spend 
as much time as necessary on the anthem for 
Sunday. After that we move along in order 
of forthcoming Sundays, and usually end up 
with enough time for sight-reading the 
anthem for eight weeks ahead. 

Also, part of planning a music schedule is 
to arrange for special things. We usually do 
a cantata on Good Friday. And we do the 
same cantata two years in a row, since we 
just get a running start on it the first time, 
and want to create a little familiarity with it. 
But twice is enough before a tradition is 
established which can’t be escaped. If some 
cantatas are beyond our scope, we plan a 
program of our own. This fall we hope to 
do a program on two thousand years of 
church music, with narration and appropriate 
works of music. Then, we will use this music 
on Sundays throughout the year to further 
appreciation. There are all sorts of possi- 
bilities-on modern church music, hymns, 
Bach, etc., etc. 


Planning to Work With People 
So far I’ve touched upon planning for the 


music schedule. But choir work involves 
people, and planning should be directed to 
this important area too. 

First of all, it’s wise to plan to seat a choir 
in a careful arrangement. Certain voices work 
well together, others do not—I think all the 
various choral traditions will agree on this. 
By careful listening, one can arrange a choir 
so that everything works to the best ad- 
vantage. The choir members themselves ap- 
preciate it because they are not always 
shifting around, and finding themselves un- 
settled. It will help the teamwork of the 
group to give them “positions” in the team 
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“line-up.” Incidentally, there is something I 
will never do with a volunteer church choir— 
make the members sing individually. It’s too 
embarrassing to them. They don’t mind sing- 
ing in pairs, though, and I can hear what I 
want to hear that way. The feelings of peo- 
ple always come before the art. 

Second, we use numbered choir folders to 
save time in passing out music, and to make 
sure there is enough music to go around. 
Choir members seem to get unhappy fast if 
there is not enough music, and two or three 
have to use a single copy. 

Third, the choir is there to rehearse, not 
listen to the director preach, or talk about 
this or that. I watch carefully that I don’t 
waste time in chatter. Not that rehearsal is 
a chore. Choir practice ought to be pleasant. 
And it is, since we have our supply of 
“jokers” who “bust things up” every so often. 
These moments of relief from concentration 
are good for the choir, and create a pleasant 
esprit de corps. But idle talk on the part of 
the director is of no avail. I used to stop and 
explain in detail what I was going to do with 
this measure on that page, or that measure on 
this page, or a crescendo here, or a ritard 
there, but I gave it up. The choir didn’t re- 
member half of what was said by the time we 
got there. So instead of talking, we learn by 
doing. There is time for idle chatter after- 
wards at our coffee time which we have after 
each rebearsal. (Does this sound crazy? Try 
it, and see what it does for your choir. Our 
members: take turns in pairs being hosts and 


furnishing the “goodies.”) 





Planning Other Details 


There are scores of other things that can 
be done to keep things moving smoothly. 
Most important is to keep a neat file. There 
are lots of ways to file music. Some catalog 
things in alphabetical order, and number ac- 
cordingly. The difficulty with this system is 
in allowing enough space between numbers 
for new purchases. Another way is to add 
new purchases at the end, and number accord- 
ingly, not worrying about alphabetical order. 
I used to do this until some prankster hid the 
card-file and I couldn’t find anything. I went 
to alphabetical order again. 

Then, too, I find it wise to keep an at- 
tendance record both for rehearsals and Sun- 
day mornings. If anyone misses three times in 
a row, and no one seems to know why, we 
send a “we missed you” card. Usually we find 
the person has been ill, and we want to know 
about that. 


And in my planning I delegate choir mem- 
bers themselves to take care of these little 
tasks so that my mind is free to concentrate 
on music. Most choir members are more than 
willing. All the director has to do is ask. I 
try not to pile too much on any one person. 

Finally, there are certain things I don’t 
include in planning. This has mostly to do 
with rules for the choir. I don’t believe in 
them. “Be on time” is no good unless the 
director starts on time. If the director starts 
on time, everyone will soon learn to come on 
time. “No one can sing on Sunday if he 
misses rehearsal” is another rule I abandoned 
after I saw some singers sitting in church who 
were badly needed in the choir. (This is part 
of the advantage of working eight weeks 
ahead.) We have only one rule and require- 
ment for choir membership: You Must Like 
To Sinc. The rest takes care of itself with a 


little planning. 
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A tour through some of the high spots of the 
Schiitz mountain range not covered last 
month will give the reader an idea of the 
works that are available in America. 


The Psalms of David, 1619 

Of the twenty-six works in this set, twenty 
are settings of complete psalms. Non-psalm 
texts occur three times: Zion spricht (Zion 
Speaks), from Isaiah, Ist nicht Ephraim (Is 
Not Ephraim), from Jeremiah, Nun lob’ mein 
See? den Herren (Now Praise the Lord, My 
Soul), a chorale. Two psalms are used twice: 
the 128th and the 136th. 

The most accessible pieces from this series 
are those for double chorus: Psalms 1, 6, 23, 
84, 98, 100, 121, 128, 130, and 137. Of these 
only three are available in English versions: 
23, 84, and 98. 


The Resurrection Story, 1623 

Not yet available in English, this lovely 
work presents some curious features that show 
the conservatism of a young master who 
wished to keep alive certain features of his 
heritage. Those who wonder at Schiitz’s giv- 
ing the part of Maria Magdalene to two 
sopranos, that of Jesus to alto and tenor, of 
the youth at the grave to two altos (counter- 
tenors, of course), forget two things: 1. That 
to let more than one person sing the senti- 
ments of one was accepted in secular as well 
as in sacred music. 2. That by assigning these 
persons to duets Schiitz not only greatly en- 
riched his score but stressed the essentially 
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HEINRICH SCHUTZ 


PART 2 






by Richard Gore 


spiritual, poetic nature of all the episodes in 
which these persons appear. 

The chorus he used only at three points, a 
beginning and a concluding chorus, and a 
chorus of those who said, on the return to 
Jerusalem, “The Lord is risen and has ap- 
peared to Simon.” The ninth choral part in 
the final chorus has only one word, “Vic- 
toria,” which is finally taken up by the other 
eight parts. 


Symphoniae Sacrae |, 1629 
(Sacred Symphonies) 

Here we meet the fully ripened composer 
fresh from the year of study with Monteverdi. 
The sunnily flowing style of the southern 
genius seems to release a new side of Schiitz’ 
personality, as he adapts to his own use the 
style of Monteverdi’s solo and duet madrigals. 
It is most regrettable that to date only one of 
the lovely pieces in this collection is available 
in English. 


The Seven Words on the Cross, 1645 

The editors of several Barenreiter reprints 
have raised the pitch of several Schiitz works 
which, we assume, were pitched low because 
organs were high in pitch in order to save the 
metal, thus strengthening my conviction that 
I was justified in raising the pitch of this 
lovely work in an edition published by Con- 
cordia Publishing House. 

By choosing his text from all four Gospels 
and distributing it among several performers 
and by the use of a double frame (the opening 
and closing “symphonies” and _ choruses) 
Schiitz here achieved not only a setting of 
moving poignancy and intimacy, but an abso- 
lutely perfect work of art, faultless in its 
chiastic design, satisfying in its proportions. 
Symphoniae Sacrae 2, 1647 
(Sacred Symphonies) 

Although our ears have lost the ability to 
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make fine distinctions among the twelve 
modes used in these works, we can sense that 
in any one of them Schiitz works in a vein 
far richer than the miserably limited I - IV - V 
of some later systems. In this set we see 
more of the Monteverdi spirit—sacred chamber 
music for voices and instruments, calling 
sometimes on singers of great virtuosity. 


Geistliche Chormusik, 1648 
(Sacred Choir Music) 

Eleven of the twenty-nine motets in this 
superb collection are now available in Amer- 
ica. They stand as the greatest monument of 
pure vocal polyphony in the post-Renaissance 
era. We must be grateful to Robert Shaw for 
using some of these motets on his tours, and 
to the Norddeutscher Singkreis and its direc- 
tor, Gottfried Wolters, for recording fourteen 
of them for the Archiv Production of the 
German Grammophon Company. Their 
singing is ideal for this music—a small en- 
semble, beautifully blended, singing simply, 
in perfect tune, with never an operatic wob- 
ble, always catching the infinitely varied 
chiaroscuro of the breathtakingly lovely poly- 
phony. 

While the collection is rich in imitative ef- 
fects there are also, as in Also hat Gott die 
Welt geliebt (God So Loved the World), 
some passages largely homophonic in nature. 
In the six-part pieces, like Selig sind die Toten 
(Blessed are the Dead)- and Die Himmel 
erzablen (The Heavens Are Telling), Schiitz 
thins out the texture now and then by resting 
one, two, or three parts, has the highs answer 
the lows, and so on. 

A trick Schiitz uses with special delight, 
that might almost be called an earmark of 
his style, is to let one part start alone and be 
joined by others. This occurs in nine of the 
motets. And always the text determines the 
form (and often the change from double to 
triple rhythm). 


Symphoniae Sacrae 3, 1650 
(Sacred Symphonies) 

It is no doubt the multiplicity of per- 
formers required that has held back the per- 
forming editions of these pieces here, as in 
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Germany, where only four are at present 
available. The collection includes the marvel- 
ous Saul, Saul, with its deployment of forte, 
mezzo piano, and pianissimo, for the words, 
“Why persecutest thou me,” Moser assures 
us this means not an echo effect, but “fright- 
eningly near, at a middle distance, mysteri- 
ously evanescent.” 

At a performance of this piece one is sud- 
denly transplanted into Saul’s soul: one hears 
with him the voice accusing him from all 
sides, near and far—perhaps the most amazing 
imaginative achievement of a seventeenth 
century composer. 

Of special interest is A Sower Went Forth 
to Sow which Schiitz makes into a rondo by 
repeating, at intervals, the words “He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear”—words which 
occur but once in the parable. 


The Christmas Story, 1666 

Long considered lost, the almost complete 
manuscript of this work was found in 1908 by 
Arnold Schering and printed in 1909 as 
volume 17 of the Complete Edition. The 
American edition of Arthur Mendel quite 
rightly shows both German and English and 
raises the pitch a major second. As in The 
Seven Words, so here Schiitz places each 
episode in its own musical setting, achieving 
variety by changing the instrumental com- 
binations and the rhythmic set-up. 


Miscellaneous Works 

The texts for Musikalische Exequien, an 
early German Requiem, written in 1636 in 
memory of Heinrich Reuss, are taken from 
many sources and show Schiitz’ wide knowl- 
edge of sacred literature. The work is laid 
out in three sections. The first section is in 
E Aeolian, for six-part chorus with six 
soloists. The second, in A Phrygian, is the 
shortest, starts: “Lord, if I have but thee .. .” 
The choir is now divided into two groups 
of four voices each, with no soloists. 

The third section, in G Dorian, is the most 
remarkable. Along with a five-part chorus 
(SATTB), which sings the complete text of 
Simeon’s song, “Lord now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace,” goes a trio of two 
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seraphim (SS) and a Blessed Soul (B), re- 
peating over and over the words from Revela- 
tion, “Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord,” adding “follow after them. They are 
in God’s hand and no torment can touch 
them.” 

The final bars of this piece, sung by the 
five-part choir alone, are among the most 
moving sounds ever put on paper—music of 
sweetness, of faith, of infinite compassion and 
tenderness, as Schiitz honored one who had 
been an intimate friend. We are grateful that 
Mr. Mendel, who edited the work for G. 
Schirmer, also recorded it. 

Woman, Why Weepest Thou is probably 
incomplete; it needs a concluding choral sec- 
tion, but it is so beautiful that it has been 
frequently reprinted. 

The Pharisee and the Publican is a small, 
perfectly proportioned dialog followed by a 
short chorus. With a few deft strokes the mas- 
ter dramatist brings the scene before our eyes: 
the fussy hypocrisy of the Pharisee, the 
simplicity of the Publican’s cry, “God, be 
merciful to me!” His melodic line is itself 
the attitude of prayer. In the chorus Schiitz 
achieved, with simple materials, as telling a 
result as Bach, who used the same words with 
a more sophisticated apparatus in Cantata 47 
(He That Exalteth Himself). 


The Passions, 1665-66 

Who can say why the master, who had 
given the world music of such richness, so 
daring in invention, so fantastic in imagery, 
should at eighty revert to a style so austere 
as to be hardly his own at all? What 
prompted Schiitz to limit himself in these 
works to unaccompanied monody very close 
to plainsong, relieved by four-part unac- 
companied chorus? And why unaccompanied 
monody? Was Moser dreaming when he re- 
ferred to these as “in many ways the crown 
of Schiitz’ life work”? 

The answer lies in a close look at the work- 
manship of these masterpieces and in per- 
formances that do them justice. The vener- 
able master was not reverting to a primitive 
style. The recitative, which seems so simple, 
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House in Dresden where Schiitz died 


is wrought with uncanny skill, with the art 
that conceals art. It is the quintessence and 
final solution of a lifetime of experience in 
finding the musical equivalent of speech. If 
one looks and listens closely, one sees subtle 
differences among the persons; one can even 
find bits of tone-painting: the cock crow, 
Peter’s weeping. Schiitz was working here 
with extra-sharp tools. 

The details are so richly etched that the 
mind can hardly grasp them. The choruses 
in all the Passions are compact—direct, dra- 
matic, shocking in their brevity and stark- 
ness. The final chorus in each work epito- 
mizes the entire story. They are on the same 
level of inspired workmanship as the motets 
of the Cantiones Sacrae of thirty-six years 
earlier. 


The German Magnificat, 1671 

Another witness that Schiitz in his eighties 
was in full possession of his powers is the 
German Magnificat, which he published, along 
with his enormous 119th Psalm and a new 
setting of the 100th, in his eighty-sixth year. 
(The partbooks containing the psalms are un- 
fortunately incomplete.) The double-choired 
setting shows many familiar features of his 
style. Moser calls attention to the plain 
harmonies at the end, as though “the har- 
monies were greeting the Holy Trinity, from 
which they came, and to which they must 
return.” 





MUSIC OF HEINRICH SCHUTZ 


Continued from inside front cover 


Symphoniae Sacrae (Sacred Symphonies} 
\0 God, My Heart Is Ready J, 1 (Stanton) S or T, 10 p. Folio, Medium 2, Peters. 
From God Shall Naught Divide Me Il, 26 (Gombosi) SSB, 2 violins, 22 p., Folio, Medium 
2, Concordia. 
, From God Shall Naught Divide Me (Funk) SATB, 2 p., Easy, Presser. 
Saul, Saul III (Reese) G. Schirmer. 
Saul, Saul (Drinker) Drinker Library. 
*Why Afflict Thyself Il, 13, Presser. 
Daily I Will Love Thee Hl, 8 (Rikko) A cont., 13 p., Folio, Medium 1, Bomar. 
Singet dem Herrn Il (Rikko) German, S or T, 14 p., Folio, Difficult, Bomart. 


Geistliche Chormusik, 1648 (Sacred Choir Music) 


‘For God So Loved the World (Agey) SATTB, 6 p., Medium, Concordia. 
Ein Kind ist uns geboren (Drinker) Drinker Library. 
Die Mit Tranen Saen (Drinker) Drinker Library. 
Herr, Auf Dich (Drinker) Drinker Library. 
Es Ist Erschienen (Drinker) Drinker Library. 
Die Himmel Erzahlen (Drinker) Drinker Library. 
Selig Sind die Toten (Drinker) Drinker Library. 
» Blessed Are the Faithful (Shaw) SSATTB, 13 p., Medium 2, G. Schirmer. 
5He Who With Weeping (Shaw) SSATB, 15 p., Difficult, G. Schirmer. 
« Lo, I Am the Voice of One (Shaw) G. Schirmer. 
»No Man Liveth to Himself, Summy-Birchard. 
What God Ordains Is Always Good (Lundquist) Presser. 


Miscellaneous 


“I Am the Resurrection (Funk) SATB,SATB, G. Schirmer. 
Woman, Why Weepest Thou (Drinker) SSAT, Drinker Library. 
Communion Service, from 12 Geistliche Gesange (Drinker) Drinker Library. 
The Lord’s Prayer (Drinker) SATTB, with instruments, Drinker Library. 
Magnificat (Drinker) 3 choirs, Drinker Library. 
In Thee, Lord, Have I Put My Trust. SATB, Peters. 
Hodie Christus Natus Est (Drinker) SSATTB, Drinker Library. 
» Christ, to Thee Be Glory (Precht) Final chorus Saint Matthew Passion, Concordia. 
~ O Help, Jesus (Reese) Final chorus St. John Passion, Chantry. 
vy Woman, Why Weepest Thou? and Pharisee and Publican (Gal) Curwen (G. Schirmer). 
vPharisee and Publican (Williamson) SATB, 10 p., Difficult, G. Schirmer. 
\ Lord, If 1 But Thee May Have (Mendel) SATB,SATB, ‘17 p., Difficult, G. Schirmer. 
Y Song of Praise to the Holy Trinity (Buszin) SATB, 5 p., Medium 1, Concordia. 
Jesus, I Will Ponder Now (Lundquist) SATB, 6 p., Medium, Concordia. 
Conclusion from the Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ According to St. John (Klein) ) 
SATB, 6 p., Medium, Boosey & Hawkes. 
‘Hope, Israel, in God the Lord (Lundquist) SATB, 5 p., Medium, Concordia. 
Sing Praise to Our Glorious Lord (Lenel) TTBB, 5 p., Medium 2, Concordia. 
Continued on page 32 
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The youth choir movement is still relatively 
in its adolescence, but it is one of the most 
promising areas of church music education. 
Churches whose imagination was captured by 
the idea in its early stages of development and 
who provided leadership necessary for a 
graded choir program find real satisfaction in 
its accomplishments. 

There are still churches whose leaders are 
skeptical about youth choir work. If their 
church is small or remote from metropolitan 
life, they feel that such a program is not for 
them. 


What Do Youth Choirs Do For the Child? 
One of the richest resources in any church 
is its children. The group discipline so es- 
sential to successful choir work is good for 
each child and helps to meet some of his 
deepest needs. Reading and studying the 
Scriptures, upon which a great deal of choral 
literature is based, helps to establish habits of 
personal devotion. Training in rhythm, pitch, 
and voice benefits the young person physi- 
cally, mentally, and emotionally and often 
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YOUTH 
CHOIRS 


by RUTH NININGER 


leads to the discovery of his own musical 
talent. 


What Do Youth Choirs Do For the Church? 

Choir directors and other church musicians 
are dedicated, idealistic, even visionary at 
times. Those who want to introduce a graded 
choir program must prove themselves to be 
also realistic. As faithful, supporting members 
of the church family they must fortify them- 
selves with all the facts before presenting the 
case for youth choirs to the executive body 
of the church. The project requires a trained 
leader, time, and money. 

In addition to knowing what the program 
will do for the children, the executive body 
should become acquainted with the benefits 
of such a program to the church in its total 
concept of service to the community. Here 
are some of the benefits: 

1. Discovers and develops God-given talent 

2. Provides a place of service 

3. Adds variety to programs 

4. Develops leaders in music 





Prepares musicians for church school 
. Strengthens ties with school music efforts 
. Attracts gifted young people in the com- 
munity 

. Challenges talented people to dedication 
9. Enlists families of young people 
10. Attracts larger congregations 

In graded choirs emphasis is placed on 
home study and application as a supplement to 
rehearsal procedures in the memorizing and 
preparing of hymns and anthems. Those who 
study piano or another instrument privately 
or play in the school orchestra or sing in the 
glee club, are often used as accompanists, 
soloists, or members of an ensemble for the 
various departments of the church school. 

It is apparent that the young people develop 
a loyalty to the church which has given them 
a place of service in which they may use their 
musical knowledge and skill. They feel a 
sense of fulfillment which is soon communi- 
cated to their friends in school and elsewhere. 
As a result of their enthusiasm others are in- 
fluenced to come to the church in which their 
talents can be developed and used for the 
Lord. 

Today the music program in most high 
schools is of superior quality. Choral groups 
sing music literature of excellence with tonal 
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beauty and style. Orchestras and bands 
achieve amazing skill in performance and in- 
terpretation. All of these trained musicians 
are available to churches with challenging 
programs of music education. 

Such a program requires the services of 
volunteer workers in addition to one or more 
well-trained directors and accompanists. Choir 
parents, counselors, secretaries, transportation 
chairmen, section captains for rehearsal and 
robing monitors are only some of the helpers 
that are needed to undergird the over-all 
project. All of the gifted and willing fathers 
and mothers, uncles and aunts, are called into 
service and before long find themselves com- 
pletely committed to this kind of youth 
activity. It is not surprising that people who 
attend this church find a new zest in hymn 
singing and responses. Worship has taken on 
a deeper meaning for them, as through the 
hymns and service they are able to make vocal 
their own desire for praise, thanksgiving, 
penitence, and consecration. 

They are impelled to tell their friends, 
neighbors, and newcomers to the community 
about a church in which they will be able to 
work and worship surrounded by great music 
skillfully performed by a host of dedicated 
people of all ages. 
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ANTHEM NOTES 


by DAYTON W. NORDIN 


Praise to the Lord. A Chorale Concertato 
by Harald Rohlig. Concordia, 1958. Choir 
copy, 3 pages, 20 cents. Full score for 
organ, 12 pages, $1.50. Trumpet and flute 
parts 40 cents each. SATB. 

By any standards Joachim Neander’s hymn, 
Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, is one of 
the greatest in Christendom. From Bach's 
day to the present it has been the basis of 
dozens, perhaps hundreds, of choral works. 
New arrangements appear almost every year. 

This Concertato by Harald Rohlig is not an 
arrangement but a pioneering venture into a 
new world of parish music. Utilizing such 
musical resources as might be found in any 
community, Mr. Rohlig has used a new musi- 
cal form for congregation, choir, organ, 
optionally augmented by flute and trumpet. 
The technical demands are so modest that 
any choir should do superbly on this. Of 
course thorough preparation is necessary; 
adequate rehearsal by organist and choir, and 
at least “mental” preparation for the congre- 
gation so they are able to participate prop- 
erly. The effect of the music is as vital and 
refreshing as anything that one is likely to 
attempt. 

This is special music, for special occasions. 
Performance time is about 12 minutes. One 
copy of the organ score is essential. 

Technical pointers? Just one that’s really 
important: get a really good trumpeter or 
don’t use any at all. 


Praise, My Soul, the King of Heaven, by 
David H. Williams. H. W. Gray, 1957. 8 
pages. 22 cents. SATB. 

This is a very serviceable anthem, ap- 
propriate not only for Thanksgiving but for 
other occasions. The familiar hymn text has 
been set to an original melody, a procedure 
which often ends in disappointment, as most 
such “original” settings are often less attrac- 
tive than hymn tunes used for congregational 
singing. Lyte’s version of Psalm 103 has 
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been a “good hymn in search of the right 
tune” for over a century. And, who knows, 
this could be it. 

Mr. Williams’ setting is direct and free 
from complications or useless elaboration. It 
is adaptable to many local variants. The 
opening stanza might well be used for chil- 
dren’s choir alone or with adults. The anti- 
phony in stanza 2 is simple and effective, but 
the director will want to make a real effort to 
balance the male vs. female voices. Stanza 
3 is very good done a cappella if the group 
stays in absolute pitch (a sizable if for most 
church choirs.) : 

The slightest deviation from true pitch will 
make the organ entrance at the bottom of 
page 28 a jarring experience. If in doubt, use 
light organ accompaniment throughout the 
stanza. Everyone, including the children, if 
they’re invited, will have a fine time with 
the closing stanza, with its quite brilliant 
descant. 


Behold a Host, Arrayed in White. Folk 
melody adapted by Edvard Grieg. Ar- 
ranged by Edwin Liemohn. Schmitt, Hall, 
& McCreary, 1957. 5 pages. 20 cents. 
SATB. 

Text for this anthem is based on chapter 
7 of the book of Revelation, from which is 
also taken the Epistle for All Saints’ Day. 

The melody is Scandinavian in origin, usu- 
ally considered Norwegian but identified as 
Danish in this edition. The form of the set- 
ting is based upon the well-known arrange- 
ment by Grieg, Opus 30 No. 10 (Den Store 
Hvide Flok) for male chorus and solo voice. 

In performance the ATB voices should sing 
quietly but with great clarity and accuracy; 
perhaps a slight detachment will help to em- 
phasize the pulse of the 6/4 rhythm. In con- 
trast the soprano melody should be as smooth 
and fluent as possible. If a suitable tenor solo 
voice needed at measure 5 is lacking, use 
several voices, or the entire section. 
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A Chorale Concertato for Choir, 
Congregation, Flute, Trumpet, and Organ 


INTRADA (TRUMPET and ORGAN) and TRUMPET CHORALE 
STANZA 1. CHOIR and ORGAN HARALD ROHLIG 
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PASTORALE for ORGAN (STANZA 3) 


STANZA 4. CHOIR a cappella 
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Praise ye the Lord! Praise ye the Lord! Praise ye the 


Note: This is the choir copy. It must be used together with the complete score (No.97-4423. $1.50). 
Flute and trumpet parts are available separately. 
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RITORNELLO. FLUTE and ORGAN 


STANZA 5. CONGREGATION, CHOIR, FLUTE, TRUMPET, and ORGAN 
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No. 2488 CHURCH MUSIC REVIEW Price 22 cents 
To William Chalmers 


PRAISE, MY SOUL, THE KING OF HEAVEN 


Anthem for S. A.T. B. 
Suitable for Thanksgiving or General Use 





HENRY FRANCIS LYTE, 1834, alt. 
BASED ON PSALM 103 DAVID H. WILLIAMS 
NEW YORK: THE H.W. GRAY CO., Inc., 1459 East 48th St., Agents for NOVELLO & CO., LONDON 
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-20 Behold, a Host Arrayed in White 


Sacred Chorus for Mixed Voices, A Cappella 
HANS A. BRORSON (S.A.T.B.) 
Translation Composite 





DANISH FOLK MELODY 
Adapted by EDVARD GRIEG 
Arranged by EDWIN LIEMOHN 

The adaptation of this lovely Danish folk melody is usually attributed to the eminent Norwegian composer Edvard 
Grieg. Here it has been set off chorally with lovely smooth-flowing harmony. The text is an interpretation of several 
verses from Cues 7 of Revelation. 
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en’s 








face— to see And join. in heav - en's 
ee, 





re-joice His 






re-joice His face 






re-joice His face to see And join in heavy - en’s 


Peay ae 





















(May be sung by antiphonal choir) 


ju -  bi-lee, Where an ~-_ gels sing 











Where an - __ gels sing 
SOLO 


Where an - gels sing be - 


bi - lee, 


pr e rit. 









be - fore their King Their joy - ful sym - pho- ny._— 
cresc. 








be - bs their King Their joy ful sym - pho- ny._— 











fore_ their King Their joy 


cresc. 


ful sym - pho- ny._— 






Their joy - fulsym - pho - ny._— 


IMPORTANT to you, to us, and to authors and composers: All original matter in this gopave fp protected 
1761 it by any method whatsoever or for whatever purpose is an infringement. anes it is to composers, authors and publishers. ly, 
anyone who reproduces cépyright matter is subject to substantial penalties and assessments of not less than $250 for each separate infringement. 


by the copyright. To copy or juce 
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Longer Works 


‘The Seven Words on the Cross (Gore) Concordia. 
*The Christmas Story (Mendel) G. Schirmer. 
‘The St. Matthew Passion (Gore) Concordia. 
The St. John Passion (Klein) Boosey & Hawkes. 
v The St. Luke Passion (Steinitz) Oxford. 
V German Requiem (Mendel) G. Schirmer. 
Miniature scores of the three Passions, the Seven Words, the Christmas Story, and the 
Resurrection Story singly or bound together (German text only) Peters (Eulenburg). 


Phonograph Records 


Die Seele Christi. ATB Continuo, 7 inch, 45 rpm, CAN T 71675 F. 

Geistliche Chormusik, 1648. 14 Motets from G. Wolters, Nordd. Singkreis 12 inch, 33 1/3 
rpm, DGA 14131 APM. 

Himmel und Erde Vergehn, Ich Liege, Ihr Heiligen, Meister Wir Haben. Soloists of the 
Westphal. Cantorei, 7 inch, 45 rpm, CAN T 71680 F. 

Huetet Euch and Jubilate Deo. P. Gummer, Bass., 7 inch, 45 rpm, CAN T 71679 F. 

Ich Hab Mein Sach and Magnificat. Soloists and Chor. of Westphal Cantorei, 10 inch 
33 1/3 rpm, CAN T 12092 K. 

Ist Gott Fuer Uns, Die Seele Christi, Wer Will Uns. ATB Continuo, 7 inch, 45 rpm, 
CAN T 71675 F. 

O Quam Tu Pulchra and Veni Di Libano. H. Krebs, tenor, 7 inch, 45 rpm, CAN T 
72087 F. 

2 Symph. Sacrae. J. Greindl, with tromb. and organ, 7 inch, 45 rpm, DGA 37012 EPA. 

Wir Lieblich Sind (Psalm 84) and Ich Hebe Meine Augen (Psalm 121) 10 inch, 33 1/3 
rpm, CAN T 71676 K. 

Musikalische Exequien. Soloists and chorus, K. Richter, cond. 12 inch, 331/3 rpm, DGA 
14023 APM. 

Musikalische Exequien. Fellner-Koberle, D. Hoss, Blaicher, Werner Heilbronn Schutz 
Chorus, West. 18467. 

Musikalische Exequien. K. Richter, Heinrich Schutz Chorus, 33 1/3 rpm, Dec. ARC 3006. 

Motet - Grischkat, Stuttgart Choral Soc. 331/3 rpm, Per. 519. 

Music of Heinrich Schutz. Craft. 33.1/3 rpm, Col ML-5411, MS-6088. 

Small Sacred Concerti. Cuenod, Pinkham, Schwarzl Symphoniae, 33 1/3 rpm, West. 18588. 

St. John Passion. Stutegart Choral Society. 33 1/3 rpm, Ren. X26. 

St. Matthew Passion. Equiluz, Holl, Theuring, Vienna Akademic Kammerchor, 33 1/3 
rpm, West. 18590. 

St. Matthew Passion. Grischkat, Stuttgart Choral Soc. 33 1/3 rpm, Ren. X 49. 

St. Matthew Passion. Meili, Koch, Chorus & orch. Radio Berlin, 331/3 rpm, 2 Bach 
519/520. 

Supereminet Omnem Scientam. Caillard Vocal Ens., West. 18898 (14090). 

Symphoniae Sacrae. Cuenod, Pinkham, Schwarzl, Hegedus, Tortschanoff, West. 18588. 

Symphoniae Sacrae. Meili, organ and strings, (Nos. 9 & 10), 2 Bach 519/520. 

The Christmas Story. Weber, Hess, Gummer, Drewanz, Storck Kantorei der Dreikonigkirche, 
Frankfurt, Kurt Thomas, cond., 33 1/3 rpm, London OL 50020. 
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Music reprinted in July-August JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 
NRG2488 Praise, My Soul, the King of Heaven by David H. Williams SATB 20c 
NRS1I761 Behold, a Host Arrayed in White adapted by Edvard Greig, arr. by 


Edwin Liemohn SATB 20c 
Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of Creation by Harold Rohlig 
NRC4423 Organ score $1.50 NRC4430 Trumpet 40 
NRC1I448 Choir copy .20 NRC4431 Flute 
Order from 


JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC °* 2900 QUEEN LANE ¢ PHILA. 29, PA. 











ACOLYTES AND ALTAR GUILD 


by Peter A. Reinertsen 


This bright new publication is a practical and inspirational manual 
for Pree oy Altar Guilds and all who serve in the beautification 
of the worship service of their church. The author of this book 
is a Lutheran layman of many years experience in the investiga- 
tion and study of Liturgical worship. Sharing the wealth of 
experience he brings new insight, techniques and inspiration to 
those interested and active in assisting the Pastor in the worship 
service. $3.50 


At your bookstore or AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN, 
Rock Island, Illinois 








Fourteenth Annual 2 

POCONO CHURCH MUSIC INSTITUTE 
Ministerium Camp, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Penna. & DAVID MILLER, DEAN > 
JULY 3-9, 1960 3 

THE FACULTY $ 
Leland B. Sateren, Augsburg College, Minneapolis . . . 7 
“Choral Conducting and Repertoire” 5 

Philip Gehring, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso . . . % 
“Organ Technique and Repertoire” § 

Edgar S. Brown, Department of Worship, U.L.C.A., New York... % 
“The Liturgy—Text and Music” $ 

L. David Miller, Wittenberg University, Springfield, Ohio . . . 5 


“Hymnology and Music in Christian Education 
William R. Seaman, Pastor, Emmanuel Lutheran Church, Souderton, Pa., Chaplain % 


ADDED FEATURES 


Complete Musical Displays—Organ and Choral Concerts. Swimm boating, and hiking over wooded moun- 
Private pmen hene Faculty. tain trails in or tends wonders of the Poconos. 


For descriptive folder giving full information and Registration Blank 
Write now to The Reverend Earl F. Rahn, D.D. 


ies Seen 680 Soees lane Philadelphia 29, Pa. jane Se Deep etaan, Sane oa Pa. 
Phone: Philadelphia, GErmantown 8-0600 Phone: Stroudsburg 4830 








FOR YOUR CHOIR 


Sterling Silver Choir Cross 
Beautiful cross on @ silver chain. 


(NC9551) Plein 1%" x 15/16" $1.25° 
(NC9552) Same as above. Engraved  $1.50* 
(NC9553) Engraved. 2 1/16" x 1 1/16" $1.75* 


Chrome Choir Cross 


Simple, dignified chrome cross. Long black 
woven cord. Designed for children's or young 
people's choirs, will give long wear with little 
care. 
(NC1I33P) Length, 2 inches 

45c each, $4.85 a dozen 
(NCI34P) Length 2'4 inches 

55c each, $6.05 a dozen 


Choir Pins 


Beautifully designed gold organ pipes and 
laurel leaves handsomely finished in dark hard- 
fired enamel and gold plate. Safety catch. 
¥% x ¥% inch. 

(NC674A) 85c each, $9.50 a dozen* 
Lyre made of polished gold plate. Wording: 
“Choir.” (LC387) 95e each, $10.50 @ dozen* 


Choir Certificate 


Appropriate for any age— illustration brief 
story and certificate on inside. Folded. 5 7/16 
x 7/4 inches. Envelope. (NC672A) bc each 


Children's Choir Pins 


Finished in dark blue herd-fired enamel and 
gold plate—shows blue and gold lyre. Safety 
catch. Yo x ¥% inch. 

(NC673A) 85c each, $9.50 a dozen 


* Add 10% jewelry tax to these prices if bought for 
personal wear. 


order from UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


alse available at your nearest branch store 








